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THE TRUE GUIDE- BOOK. 


HE great mistake of the hadean spirit. 

ualists, even in their present extreme of 
apparently enormous credulity, is, after all, 
infidelity—believing too little instead of believ- 
ing too much. For observe, that with all 
their new methods of communication, they are 
still far behind the facilities of old Bible times. 
Compare the Bible record of supernatural mani- 
festations, with the modern rappings. On the 
one side we have face-to-face intercourse; on 
the other tedious telegraphing, as though the 
parties were separated by great distances. The 
hadeans move tables, and crook spoons ; but the 
spirits of old, rolled away great rocks, earth- 
quaked prisons, and opened for captives a 
pathway through bolted doors, iron gates, and 
ranks of sentinels—so doing substantial ser- 
vice, instead of puttering with mere curiosi- 
ties. 

The Bible is sure, at last, to be the guide- 
book of all who are honestly seeking facts or 
philosophy in the spiritual region. It goes to 
the bottom of the whole matter, by recogniz- 
ing as a familiar fact the universal pressure 
of the spiritual world on the visible, and by 
referring all sorts of events, common as well 
as marvelous, to the agencies of “God and 
the angels on the one hand, and the devil 
and his demons on the other. The fact that 
the hadeans believe too little instead of too 
much, is very observable, in their no-philoso- 
phy about the devil and evil spirits. They 
will yet have to learn of the Bible the shady 
half of the science which they are dallying 
with ; and some of them are beginning to sur- 
mise that there is darkness as well as light in 
the new world which they are exploring—that 
there is spiritual wickedness even in the heay- 
enly places; and that there may be devils and 
a hell beyond their present discoveries. 

The Bible, by opening to our view the 
whole field of spirits, evil as well as good, puts 
us in condition to provide against mischiev- 
ous invasions. And then it offers us in Christ, 





effectual armor, and power for the contest. 
He is the head of all principalities and powers. 
All devils are subject to his name. No one 
need be at the mercy of spiritual sorceries. 
The weakest believer may effectually command 
all the spirits in Swedenborg’s army to stand 
back. 

The Bible, too, gives us plain tests by which 
we may discern between good spirits and evil. 
** Beloved,” says John, “believe not every 
spirit, but try the spirits, whether they be of 
God; for many false prophets are gone out in- 
to the world. Every spirit that confesseth 


=| that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God ; 


and every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh, is not of God. 
And this is that spirit of antichrist which ye 
have heard should come ; and even now it is in 
the world.” It will be seen by reading the 
whole epistle in which this passage occurs (es- 
pecially the first chapter), that John has in 
view, not chiefly the personal manifestation of 
Christ, but rather his coming in believers as 
eternal life, cleansing them from sin. To us 
this text has still greater fullness of meaning. 
Christ has come, not only personally, and in 
the church, but in the promised power and 
glory of his second advent. To confess Christ 
come in the flesh, is to confess the whole of his 
union with human nature—his first incar- 
nation, his embodiment in the primitive church, 
and his second coming at the end of the apos- 
tolic age. Spirits that do not understand these 
great things of Christ, know nothing as they 
ought to know, whatever may be their pre- 
tences; and should be rejected as impostors. 

Our advice, then, to those who are invaded 
by hadean sorceries, is to seek deliverance, 
not by believing less, but by believing more ; 
i.c., by betaking themselves to Bible philos- 
ophy, to Bible tests, to Bible powers; in one 
word, to Christ. 


THE PECULIAR PEOPLE. 


J hag history of the Jewish nation from 
Abraham to Christ, is the history of a 
grand educational scheme or school. There 
was atime before the flood, when it is said 
that the Lord repented that he had made man on 
the earth. One would say that his expecta- 
tions had been disappointed—that the wicked- 
nes3 of man was greater than he foresaw, and 
discouraged him. But he found one just man, 
and saved him and his family from the univer- 
sal destruction, and started anew. From 
Noah, after several generations, sprang Abra- 
ham, who was the father of the Jews. God 
saw that Abraham would make a good stock. 
He was a man of faith and obedience, and a 





man that a os aon his children, it 


his household after him.”” He had good quali- 
ties, and the power of transmitting them, and 
there was hope in his seed. All Abraham’s 
seed were not like himself. Foreign streams 
intermingled, and there was plenty of wicked- 
ness among his descendants; yet God saw in 
the Jewish nation, as it grew, enough of the 
elements of Abraham’s character to encourage 
him in educating it. Glorious men appeared 
in every generation. Moses, Samuel, David 
and Elijah were men that showed no degeuer- 
acy from the original stock. 

In educating the seed of Abraham, the 
Lord first gave them a long discipline under 
Egyptian taskmasters, which, no doubt, culti- 
vated them in docility and rugged endurance. 
“Tt is good for a man that he bear the yoke 
in his youth.” Then Moses was educated 
forty years as a courtier in the palace of Pha- 
raoh, and forty years as a shepherd in the land 
of Midian, to become their deliverer and 
prophet. ‘The period of their wilderness wan- 
derings, was disciplinary in the extreme.— 
They were like children in a school, kept un- 
der a constant drill of attention to God’s com- 
mands. Their food and clothing was provided 
for them, and their business was to learn a new 
morality and a new worship, and to hearken to 
the Lord. The ceremonies of the law kept 
them all the time doing something commanded ; 
making their daily life a reference to the will 
of God. If there had been no typical signifi- 
cance to these ceremonies, the drill effected by 
them would have been worth all the pains. 
They served to educate the spiritual faculty, 
as gymnastics do the muscles. 


It is manifest that one object in all the 
schooling of the Jewish nation, was to cure 
them of idolatry. This object was effectually 
accomplished before the time of Christ. But 
it took a great many measures, and a great 
deal of diplomacy on the fart of the Lord. 
The first great measure was to isolate the -na- 
tion from the rest of the world, for the devil 
had sown his seed among men, and propagated 
idolatry, till it covered the earth. God trained 
the children of Israel in many singularities, 
probably on purpose to make an impassable 
gulf between them and their neighbors. He 
forbade intermarriages. He commanded them 
to root out and exterminate all the idolatrous 
nations from the promised land. When they 
failed to do this, and idolatry came creeping 
in, he sent judgment upon judgment. Instead 
of the wars of Joshua reflecting upon the 
goodness of God, they glorify his goodness. 
His education of the Jewish nation, was a 
scheme for the salvation of the world. Out 
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of that nation, in the fullness of time, Christ 
was to be brought forth ; and so the promise 
to Abraham that in his seed all the nations of 
the earth should be blessed, was to be fulfilled. 
But the Lord could do nothing with the chil- 
dren of Israel, only as he made a clean place 
for them; and the destruction of the wicked 
Canaanites was a small sacrifice to his grand 
object. The great trouble was, that after the 
death of Joshua the people slackened their 
obedience, and “‘ the Canaanite was left in the 
land,”’ and the war with idolatry was thus pro- 
tracted several hundred years. 


After the schcoling of the law, came the dis- 
pensation of the prophets. Elijah the chief of 
the prophets found the king of Israel married 
to a heathen princess and a most zealous idola- 
tor. Four hundred and fifty of the prophets 
of Baal, and four hundred prophets of the grove 
ate at the table of Jezebel the wife of Ahab.— 
Elijah was her fearless adversary. He put her 
prophets to open shame, and then slew them, 
not letting one escape, and his curse pursued 
Jezebel toa terrible end. His righteous zeal 
probably gave a death-blow to idolatry in the 
kingdom of Israel. Jehu, soon after him, 
killed Jezebel and seventy sons of Ahab, and 


made a grand slaughter of the worshipers of all 


Baal; which appears to have been the end at 
least of the worshiping of Baal, the chief of 
false gods. Several good kings of Judah also 
signalized their reigns by the suppression of 
idolatry. There was nota trace of the abom- 
ination in the Jewish nation at the time of 
Christ’s appearance. 

This was one outstanding result of the pro- 
cess of education it had been through. The 
Romans and Greeks, though they might claim 
at this time to be the leaders of the world ‘in 
civilization, had not outgrown idolatry. The 
rising out of idolatry among the Jews, may be 
taken no doubt as an indication of their 
general culture in advance of all the world. 
The beautiful virgin Mary, the just and mag- 
nanimous Joseph, John the loving and be- 
loved, Peter the affectionate and loyal, Paul 
in whom all greatness and all goodness were 
united, such characters discover to us the 
education of blood there was in their nation at 
the time of Christ’s birth. God had prepared 
a generation in which his Son could find com- 
panions, men and women refined enough to re- 
ceive the word he brought, and through their 
fellowship with him to become truly his breth- 
ren, the sons and daughters of the Lord Al- 
mighty. H. 


THE SCHOOL OF INSPIRATION. 


FT \HE promise of God in the new covenant 

is thus expressed: ‘J will put my laws 
into their minds, and write them in their 
hearts ; and I will be to them a God, and 
they shall be tome a people: and they shall not 
teach every man his neighbor and every man 
his brother, saying, Know the Lord; for all 
shall know me, from the least to the greatest.” 
This is a promise of universal inspiration. 
Again, “In the last days, saith God, I will 


pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh ; [not on 
the leaders of the people merely, but upon 
all classes;] and your sons and your daugh- 
ters shall prophesy, and your young men shall 
see visions, and your old men shall dream 
dreams.”” In other words, every member of 
the church shall have the gifts of the Spirit, 
and shall perform his or her individual part in 
the great orchestra of God, under the inspira- 
tion of that influence that came on the day of 
Pentecost and filled believers, and overflowed 
in all manner of righteousness and happiness. 
Christ confirmed this pledge of universal in- 
spiration. Under his ministry it is no more 
the privilege of cue to be inspired and do the 
will of God by direct communication with him 
than it is of another. 

As this is the spirit of true republicanism, 
so it is the basis of the most perfect unity. 
There is no danger that the reception of uni- 
versal inspiration will lead to divisions, col- 
lisions or false independence ; on the contrary it 
will lead to unity and co-operation. Every mem- 
ber in this condition finds himself in sympathy 
and congeniality with every other member. To 
be filled with the same spirit, offers the greatest 
possible ground of sympathy and unity for 


The fulfillment of this great new-covenant 
blessing—the attainment of universal inspi- 
ration—is to come not by some miraculous 
effusion falling upon us like rain, no one knows 
how or from whence ; it is to come by our 
faithfully, patiently and honestly studying 
what may be called the Science of Inspiration, 
and understanding how to yield ourselves to 
God for the reception of this gift. You 
would not expect that a person could go intoa 
machine-shop and use the complicated system 
of tools and machinery there, and get the 
benefit of them without a previous understand- 
ing of their powers and method of application. 
No more can we take hold on God’s mind and 
become mediums of his thoughts, and place 
our wills in a position such that his purpose 
shall cog into and move us freely, without 
thorough education in the method and process 
of inspiration. The first great object before 
us in all our schemes of education, should be 
culture in the art of bringing our hearts and 
minds into co-operation with God. So we shall 
approach the spiritual world without fanaticism 
and become mediums of the resurrection 
mind. . 

The great element which qualifies us to enter 
into combination with God’s thought and spirit, 
is faithful obedience. This manifests itself in 
several distinct ways. In the first place (to 
illustrate the idea by a reference to my own 
experience), I hold myself open at all times to 
direct suggestions from the heavenly world. 
That is, I conceive it possible that God may 
speak to me in a voice addressed to my inner 
senses, and tell me to do this thing or that ; 
and I hold myself in readiness for it, deter- 
mined that I will not be deaf or dull, but that 
I will be wide awake, and that if he tells me 
to do a thing I will do it, cost what it may. 





That is the true attitude of the inspiration- 





seeker, with respect to the direct suggestions 
of God, viz., one of prompt obedience. 

But it is necessary that we should be trained 
in a great variety of circumstances to exer- 
cise our own judgment, and decide upon our 
course for ourselves. Shall we expect always 
to be told exactly what to do? Not at all. 
God does not choose to make any such rule 
for himself or fur us. On the contrary, ina 
majority of cases, he places us where we must 
seek his mind by general principles, and act 
from them by the direction of our own judg- 
ment. When we are in perfect unison with 
him, we see as he does; our mind and his are 
absolutely one, as they could not be if we 
merely stood by to receive direct orders from 
him. 

Acting then independently of such direct ~ 
orders, what is necessary to secure the gen- 
eral wisdom which belongs to inspiration ? 
The conditions are still those of obedience. 
That is to say, I am bound to act as with the 
certainty that what I do is coming to the 
judgment, and that I am to answer for it, with 
loss if it is wrong, and with praise and reward 
if itis right. Though I may act now in a 
certain sense upon my own responsibility, my 
actions will in the future be judged by the 
Spirit of Truth ; and that I may do the thing 
that will finally stand the test of judgment 
and be approved and rewarded, in all those 
things wherein T am left to my own decision, 
I must improve all opportunities to train my- 
self to perfect congeniality with God and the 
Spirit of Truth} must open my heart ‘and 
mind to ten thousand things that will make me 
like him, so that in any given circumstances 
I should feel and act as he would. Ina word, 
I must cultivate in myself chronic inspiration, 
that will sway my heart and mind to the will 
of God in every thing Ido. Then I shall not 
require special orders to do right. 

Thus the Science of Inspiration rests _pri- 
marily on two forms of obedience; viz., 1st, 
thorough obedience to God in matters of spe- 
cific direction, and 2d, obedience in respect to 
voluntary co-operation with him, without spe- 
cific directions. 

As the apprentice to a trade, accustoms 
himself first to take specific orders from his 
master, and to follow them without exacting a 
full understanding of their reason, and also 
trains himself to so understand the business 
that he can anticipate the master’s orders, and 
do things correctly from his acquaintance with 
the master’s mind, so we must learn on a 
greater scale, by similar obedience and atten- 
tion, the art of inspiration, whereby all may 
walk with God. J. H. N.—Home Talk. 


A New Cuorera Tuerory.—The French 
Academy of Science has received a communica- 
tion from a distinguished lady, declaring the 
cause of cholera to be a microscopic insect, 
which she calls the “ winged leech,” and which 
is developed especially in marshy and filthy 
localities. The details she gives in relation to 
this animalcule and its connection with the 


cholera, are so minute that the Academy, which 
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commenced by laughing at the first paragraph 
of the report, finished by deciding to investigate 
the matter. —Exe. 


A NIGHT ON OWASCO LAKE. 


N my younger days [ had a passion for fish- 

ing. My forte was spearing salmon-trout 
in Owasco lake, during the season when the fish 
came into shallow water for the purpose of 
spawning. There were two classes in those 
days interested in trout-fishing; one composed 
of farmers and farmers’ sons, who lived along 
the lake shores and were accustomed to take 
the fish in the fall by spearing; the other 
class consisting of sportsmen and people of 
leisure from the city of Auburn, who preferred 
taking the trout with the hook and line in pleas- 
ant weather through the summer season. This 
latter class became jealous of the former class— 
the spearsmen. They argued that the killing of 
so many trout at the time of year when they 
came ashore to spawn, interfered so much with 
their increase that they were becoming more 
scarce than furmerly, and that there should be 
a law made to put astop to it. The spearsmen 
replied that if these complainants would stop 
fishing with a hook for a number of years, they 
( the spearsmen) would stop spearing ; that the 
taking ofa trout with a hook prevented its 
breeding just as effectually as if taken ‘with a 
spear at a later period. But the hook-men 
thought differently, and in a sly way succeeded 
in getting a law imposed by the judges, prohib- 
iting spearing under a penalty of fifty dollars 
fine for every trout caught with a spear. This 
the spearsmen considered very unjust, as it left 
the hook-men free to fish at all times; and as I 
was a spearsman, I sympathized somewhat with 
my class in a disposition to disregard the law. 
As it was not a statute law, we knew it would 
not stand an appeal to the higher court; still, 
as the farmers did not like to be involved in the 
trouble and expense of a law-suit, it operated 
pretty effectually to put a stop to spearing 
a time. 

However, as the season for spearing ad- 
vanced, I suddenly became fish hungry, and be- 
gan to cast about to see by what means I could 
get a mess of trout. On meeting an acquaint- 
ance one day, who lived within a hundred rods 
of the lake shore, | asked him if his spear, jack 
and boat were in good order. He said they 
were. Said I, “ You had better leave them in 
a place where they can be found; perhaps 
somebody may want to go a fishing one of these 
nights.” Nothing further was said. A day or 
two after this conversation, [ became so fish- 
hungry I could stand it no longer, and one even- 
ing, about eleven o’clock, I laid down my tools, 
locked my shop, and started for the lake, a dis- 
tance of one and ahalf mile. The night was 
dark, and on arriving at the place of my friend 
(above alluded to) and going under the cow- 
shed, I stumbled right upon the spear, jack, and 
a pile of light wood, already split for use. 
This was better luck than I expected, and I pro- 
ceeded cautiously to transport the wood and 
tools down a wooded slope to the boat. I 
usually took another person with me to feed the 
jack and keep up the light; but on this occasion 
I chose to go alone, as I did not care about 
having any witnesses. ; 

On arriving at the boat I stowed my tools, 


for 





and at once rowed out on the lake some distance, 


and proceeded to make my arrangements. I 
deemed some precautions necessary, as the law 
party had their watchers out at different points. 
I now filled the jack with shavings and dry 
wood, and poured over it a pint bottle of tur- 
pentine in order to make a quick light, and then 
with muffled oars, rowed slowly in the direction 
of the fishing-ground—a point of shallow water 
that extended some rods from shore. When! 
got, as near as I could calculate, on the fishing- 
ground, I unshipped my oars, and touched a 
match to the saturated shavings, and in an in- 
stant, I had a light by which I could discern ob- 
jects for ten or fifteen rods in all directions. 
Of course 1 was conspicuous to any one on 
shore, but as I was disguised, no one could tell 
at a distance of five rods who I was. I now 
took up my spear, and stepping into the bow of 
the boat cast my eyes into the water, when be- 
hold, I found I was right over a school of large 
trout, at about eight feet depth of water. And 
now lively work began. My spear, with a 
twelve-foot handle, was a good one, and I threw 
the big fellows into the bow of the boat right 
and left, until I had taken twelve or fifteen, when, 
as I stood in a twisted position, shaking the last 
trout from my spear, a rolling wave caused the 
boat to make a sudden lurch, and I lost my bal- 
ance, and my heels fetching up against the side 
of the boat, threw me backward into the water. 
As I was going overboard, however, I grasped 
the side of the boat with my hands, on each 
side of my heels, and in this way hung to the 
boat with my body in the water, and my heels 
in the boat. Barely able to keep my head 
above water in this position, it was the most 
helpless predicament I ever got into. I made 
repeated attempts to recover myself, but all to 
no purpose; every time I undertook to raise 
myself up, the boat would tip and let me back 
again. AsI thus hung, considering my condi- 
tion and the best way to extricate myself, I con- 
cluded if there were any watchers on shore, 
they must be having a merry time over my Ju- 
dicrous situation. At length 1 made up my mind 
that I had got to go wholly overboard in order 
to regain my place in the boat, and in the act of 
doing so, I let go one hand and threw out one 
leg, when, to my surprise, | recovered my posi- 
tion with ease. In my effort to save myself, my 
spear, with the trout on it, went overboard, and 
I now discovered the handle sticking out of 
water several rods away. On pulling it into 
the boat, I found the trout still fast to it. Inow 
dumped my light overboard, and rowed out into 
the lake, where I remained some time, thes 
rowed to the landing, where I proceeded to car- 
ry my fish and tackle up the hill. I left the 
tools where I found them, with part of the trout, 
and proceeded homeward, feeling on the whole, 
well satisfied with my luck. Not long after- 
ward, a farmer was fined fifty dollars for spear- 
ing a trout. He carried up the suit and beat 
the complainant, which virtually made an end 
of the fish-law. 


He T, 


Tue “Tricnma” Diszase.—A young Ger- 
man woman died in Detroit lately from eating 
pork, and a post mortem examination resulted 
in discovering her flesh to be filled with animal- 
cula. She is said to have been infected with 
the disease before she left Germany. The St. 
Louis papers announce the poisoning of two 
families by eating diseased pork; and the Chi- 
cago papers say that a load of hogs were exam- 


ined microscopically at Peoria, Ill., last week, 
and two of them were found alive with trichina. 
Meanwhile, through all the West, people have 
stopped eating pork to that degree that the 
markets are generally affected. 


PEAR-BLIGHT—ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 
ir my two years’ experience and fight with 

the pear-blight—commonly called fire-blight 
—I came to the following conclusions as to its 
cause and remedy: The first symptoms of blight 
are generally discovered in the extremity of 
some branch of the tree, the leaves and bark of 
which suddenly turn black, wither, and in a few 
hours are dead. This I discovered to be only 
the symptom or effect, and not the cause of the 
disease. In my search for the cause, | found in 
every instance that it existed below this point, 
in some section of the branch or trunk of the 
tree, in the form of dead wood in a state of fer- 
mentation and decay, caused, undoubtedly, by 
severe freezing or winter-killing. On cutting 
into the affected part, an offensive odor was 
emitted, similar to old fermenting apple pomace. 
The conclusion arrived at after much observa- 
tion, was, that the ascending sap became con- 
taminated by contact with this fermenting mass, 
and the effect of its poisonous nature was first 
seen in the dying leaves. What at first ap- 
peared singular, was the fact that the part in- 
jured was overlaid with two, and in some in- 
stances, three years’ growth of apparently 
healthy wood; a fact which showed that the in- 
jury which caused the blight, had been done at 
least two years previously. It is well known 
to nurserymen and fruit-growers, that the inner 
wood of fruit-trees may be entirely winter-killed, 
and the tree live and continue to grow for some- 
time thereafter, the sap ascending through the 
bark and forming a new growth of wood over 
the dead part. This is frequently the case with 
the peach and the cherry, and also the apple, on 
which its effect may be discovered by a black 
fungus on the bark around the injured spot. In 
a young standard-pear orchard which we planted 
some years since, it was discovered that the 
trees of a certain variety did not grow as well 
as others. On examination, two years after 
planting, it was found that nearly all had dead 
hearts, evidently caused by winter-killing, and 
they were thrown out as worthless. In case the 
injury was found to exist in the branch of a tree, 
by cutting it off below the injured part, we could 
put an end to the blight. When found to exist 
in the trunk, the whole tree above the affected 
part sooner or later perished. That the cause of 
blight did rot exist or originate below the in- 
jured part, was shown, in many instances, by 
the fact that where the tree had been sawed off 
below the injury, the stump immediately 
sprouted and sent up strong, healthy shoots. 
That pear-trees, injured as above described, will 
soouer or later blight, I have no doubt. It may 
be the first summer after the injury, or ata 
later period. 

As to the remedy : in the first place, set out 
only the hardiest varieties, those that continue 
to withstand our severest winters. Such for in- 
stance as Oswego Beurre, Winter Nelis, Tyson, 
and Seckel. The Bartlett stands the winter 
very well as a dwarf, double-worked. The Flem- 
ish Beauty is generally considered hardy, but was 
injured two years ago with us, and blighted 





badly. The Virgalieu is tolerably hardy, but 
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ihe fruit cracks so badly that it is nearly worth- 
less. The above varietieS are the hardiest, and 
consequently the freest from blight, of forty or 
fifty sorts that we have had under cultiva- 
tion. Secondly, as a protection against winter- 
killing, bind the trunk of the tree with rye straw, 
two or three inches thick; this will protect the 
trunk from the scalding summer sun, as well as 
the cold and sudden thawing in winter, which 
undoubtedly has much to do with what we call 
winter-killing. If the straw is well bound on 
with bark or willows, it will last two or three 


years, H. T. 


THE DOUBLE ZINNIA. 

( Nat. order, Composite.)—Mr. Vick says that “ every 
attempt to produce double flowers from the single 
Zinnia had failed, and there was but little hope of 
success in this direction. The seeds from which the 
double flowers were at last produced, were received 
from the East Indies by M. Grazania of Bagneres, 
France. How they were originated, or came to In- 
dia, remains a mystery.” That the flowers from the 
first productions of the double Zinnia in this coun- 
try, were of few colors and rather dull, is a fact sus- 
tained by testimony and observation; but that the 
colors have steadily improved by cultivation, is also 
obvious to the careful cultivator and observer. 

Hence the question arises, is this change the result 
of cultivation alone, or is it due to our climate? Or 
is it the nature of the plant to hybridize with other 
flowers in the garden ? 

In a plateau of the double Zinnia, there were some 
cone-shaped or pyramidal specimens of exquisite 
symmetry of proportion, but of an indifferent red 
color. By their side was a dwarf helianthus, and 
in close proximity to these were other plants of the 
Composite order, of the purest yellow. From the 
Zinnia plants in question, were produced some fine 
colors, and among them, was one semi-double—a 
golden carmine of dazzling beauty. Seed from this 
plant produced a variety of brilliant flowers: double, 
semi-dcuble, and single; among them was one 
double, of an elegant orange color. 

A neighboring florist obtained some of the above 
seed in the autumn of 1864, which produced equally 
satisfactory results—a single package yielding fifteen 
varieties. 4 

It has been remarked of the double Zinnia that it 
will thrive in any soil and in any situation; this is 
mainly true, but here at Oneida, where there is in 
many places a hard clay soil, the Zinnia, as well as 
most other flowers, will be more abundant and of 
finer colors, if a portion of sand together with a lib- 
eral quantity of vegetable compost be incorporated 
with the soil. 

It is worthy of remark that the old Zinnia ele- 
gans yields flowers with coarse and stiff petals; 
though the colors are sometimes brilliant, they lack 
the softness of petal, and the distinct delicate shades 
of the double varieties ; such as have been grown in 
the O. C. gardens. E. G. Haw tey. 

O. C., Feb., 1866. 


AN ARRANT CHEAT. 


AM out of all patience with expectation. It 
cheats me every day of the week. I expect a 
letter ; it don’t come; or if it does come, it don’t tell 
me what I want to know; or if it does tell me what 
I want to know, I do not feel any better for it. The 
maw of expectation is still unsatisfied. The letter 
goes into my portfolio, and I go to expecting again. 
What stupidity! This week has been one of ex- 
pectations and disappointments. I have expected 
letters, and expected friends, and had as many dis- 
appointments as there have been mails and passen- 
ger trains. I am all out of patience, not with my 
friends, but with my expectations. I could Jaugh at 
my disappointments, but I am provoked to have lost 
my equanimity in the excitement of expectation. 
One might live in this excitement all the time, cry- 
ing like the two daughters of the horse-leech, Give, 
give! Solomon says “there are three things that 
are not satisfied, yea, four things, say not, It is 
enough.” I think if he had lived in the time of 





mails and railroads, he would have said five, and 
added to the grave, the barren womb, the earth and 
fire, this also, the maw of expectation. If Icannot 
get a quiet spirit, and stop expecting, I shall wish to 
live a hermit. There is a song, Only Waiting, Only 
Waiting ; what a miserable refrain! Ihave a friend 
who never seems to spread. any sail to these 
breezes of expectation. When I have been b!own 
hither and thither, and come back to my moorings 
abused and exasperated, I always find him serenely 
reposing in the bay of the present. The duties and 
enjoyments of the now are enough for him. O the 
everlasting Now! I want to live there. 
TosseD ABovur. 
LACK-A-ISAY CITY. 
TE printed on the first page of our 42d Number 
a poem entitled “ The Beautiful City.” The 
duty of an editor in deciding what shall go into his 
paper is sometimes a perplexing one; and in the in- 
stance of that poem we hesitated between what we 
admired in its diction and imagination, on the one 
hand, and a subtle dreaminess smacking of medium- 
ship and painting hades in over-bright colors, which 
pervaded it, on the other. Lured by the music of its 
strain, however, we inserted it. We think now, that 
the poem is more bad than good, and deserves at least 
a purgatory of criticism to fit it for the real edification 
of our readers. We have had a suspicion of that 
kind all along, and we are confirmed in it by the 
commendation given of the poem by a late corres- 
pondent. This writer, after denouncing the treat- 
ment in our columns of a certain practical subject of 
the most vital importance as a “ heinous crime,” pro- 
ceeds to indicate what she likes in the CrrcuLar, by 
saying: 

“There are other subjects that have been of great 
use in their soothing power over my heart; for in- 
stance, a piece of poetry headed, “ The Beautiful 
City.” Since I received the paper containing it, I 
have lost a very dear, dear one, dearer to my heart 
than I could ever tell you; and I have lingered on 
those beautiful lines until I have nearly committed 


them to memory. I should like to hear from its 
author again in the same strain.” &c. 


We don’t think the soothing of heart, derived from 
such lines as those alluded to, and from following a 
loved one into some fancied beautiful city in hades, is 
of much value. It is too like the soothing of opium 
or hashish; and produces dullness and enervation 
instead of life. On the whole, such poetry is an ex- 
pression of sickly sentiment, opposed to that true in- 
sight which sees in the calls of to-day, and the grand 
march of God’s inspiration wherever it is, the high- 
est objects of aspiration. Whatever others may do, 
we do not intend to give up this world. It belongs 
to God, and he shall have it. It is beautiful—wor- 
thy to ke the home of angels; and no life-weariness 
or lackadaisical longing for an opium-formed para- 
dise shall turn us from it. Weare put here; here is 
our place to work, to live, to enjoy and conquer ; 
and we are but shiftless servants if we forsake our 
post, to dream of air-built castles of idleness and en- 
joyment, in some other world on the other side of 
death. It is enough for us to know that the dead are 
taken care of; and as for the New Jerusalem, the 
Beautiful City of Resurrection, that is coming down 
from God out of heaven to gladden the earth, and it 
is our privilege to welcome it here. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

OnEDaA.—Feb. 21.—The 20th, our time-honored 
anniversary, was celebrated according to programme, 
and was full of all its usual interest, happiness and 
prophecy of the future. Dinner was served in the 
Hall, at which every member of the family was pres- 
ent. Toasts and speeches followed. The following 
were some of the toasts: 

Inspiration—the bond and guaranty of salvation, 
the first rule of business, the source of genius, and 
the constitutional basis of the final government. 

The last order to the advancing column—“ Women 
to the Front.” 

The new principle of Trade—destined to effect a 
revolution in the commerce of the world. 

Willow-Place the Second—the nursery of our busi- 
ness machinery, as Willow-Place the First [Brook- 
lyn] was of our spiritual machinery. 

The Agency Brothers—-Pioneers in the wilderness 





of selfishness—may they speedily make a broad 
‘clearing, and have such surroundings as are appro- 
priate to the civilization which they represent. 


The Community Debt—A good tonic for faith and 
industry, and a good cathartic for unbelief, and 
parasites. 


The old folks and the young folks—the two 
extremes of Community life; in their meeting is the 
conquest of death ; in the resurection they rejoice to- 
gether. 

The amusements of the evening were concluded 
by a masquerade dance, performed by eight couples. 
This was highly amusing. A curious medley of cos- 
tumes was represented, from the Chinaman and the 
turbaned Turk, to Uncle Sam with his long-tailed 
coat, strapped pants and bell-crowned hat. One 
smooth-faced young gentleman appeared as a fash- 
ionably dressed and becrinolined young lady, while 
a lady represented a plumed page. One young lady 
was a nun, another was dressed in the costume of 
sixty years ago. There was a sailor, a soldier, a 
Highlander and afatman. There wasa lady dressed 
in a costume like those worn by court ladies three 
hundred years ago, another as a ballet dancer, an- | 
other in a somber dress bespangled with stars, repre” 
senting night, &e. 

Mr. Campbell has made out a statement showing 
the exact results of the late Trapping Expedition, of 
which he was a member ; that is, the results in dol- 
lars and cents, as the profits in health, experience, 
acquaintance with Canada trappers, fur companies, 
&c., are set down in another book. The account 
foots up as follows : 





Total outlay $2135.82. 
tel g a OE ONE LE ree 1249.12. 
Traps, guns, horse &c., returned... .557.75. 


TOM POI 60 bcicsice siccceeeas $1806.87. 





aT ee $828.45, 
Deducting the returns from the outlay, the cost of 
the expedition appears to have been $328.45. Asa 
trapping expedition it was a failure, but as an ex- 
periment in the fur-trade, it was a success, as, ac- 
cording to Mr. C.’s statement, the profits on the ‘furs 
they purchased were $283.62. 


A PRIVILEGE OF ASSOCIATION. 

A lady renewing her subscription for the Crrcv- 
LAR this week, writes thus: “‘Oh how I envy (no, I 
ought not to say that, for it is a wicked word), the 
women of your Community their American costume. 
I think it ought to be called Common Sense Dress. 
Ihave worn my hair short for years, and not for 
fashion’s sake, but because I have thought it best for 
my health. Would that I had courage to wear short 
dresses as well.” But a few days ago, another lady 
from a neighboring city made us a visit, who did 
not seem to have any particular interest in our reli- 
gious or social views, but who wanted to live some- 
where where she could wear the short dress. Her 
health was delicate, end she had no hopes of grow- 
ing strong while she had to drag about the fashionable 
weight of skirts. She diminished this weight by every 
possible expedient, still she was burdened beyond en- 
durance, and she seemed almost discontented with 
life, because she could not dress tu suit her. We are 
sorry for such women, and think the women of the 
Community do enjoy a truly enviable freedom. In- 
stitutions that form a society in themselves, like our 
Communes, and like Water-Cure establishments, and 
schools also, and colleges, seem to be enfranchised 
from the bondage to custom, and at liberty to be odd. 
We do not see why the women of a village might 
not organize in a way to get this advantage. Let 
them meet, and agree to sustain each other; that is 
all that is wanted, mutual countenance. It is not to 
be supposed that the men would be displeased. They 
are a hundred years ahead of women in good sense 
about dress. If twenty women ina village would 
agree together to adopt a rational dress, and appear 
in it simultaneously, we venture to say they would 
find themselves free as birds ; free at once from fears 
of Mrs. Grundy—who is reverential to combinations 
—and free from the fetters of hoops and heavy skirts. 


i. 
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CO-OPERATION AND SOCIAL MORALITY. 

NHE Springfield Republican of this week takes 
+ the example of the Oneida Community as a text 
from which to argue in favor of industrial associa- 
tion. The following is the most of its article: 


CO-OPERATION IN LABOR. 

“There are Communities at Oneida, N. Y., and 
Wallingford, Ct., which have proved more suc- 
cessful than any previously established in this coun- 
try, those of the Shakers excepted. That at Oneida 
embraces two hundred and nine persons, and its 
capital has increased in nine years from $41,740 to 
$237,055. This is a gain of a fraction over $100 each 
year to each member of the Community, children in- 
cluded. Itis notlarge; not as large, perhaps, as the 
average gain of the world outside the Community in 
the same time. But it is to be noted that it is made 
by steady industry, and not by trade or speculation, 
and that less work is done by the members of the 
Community and more time afforded for mental cul- 
ture and recreation than among the laboring class 
outside, while at the same time the system of house- 
hold economy adopted, affords a much higher and 
more satisfactory style of living. The moral condi- 
tion of these Communities is vitiated by a false 
theory of marriage, the truit of which in a few years 
must inevitably be the general degradation of the 
members and the breaking up of the Communities 
themselves. All past experiments of the kind teach 
the same lesson. The divine law of marriage has 
never been defied without bringing social misery and 
ruin, and never can be. 

“What is of general and permanent intcrest in 
these Communistic experiments is the advantage of 
co-operation in labor. It is by no means necessary 
that men should live together and eat at a common 
table in order to obtain this advantage. Mechanics 
of various trades may combine their small capitals 
and become their own employers, thus securing the 
entire avails of their labor, instead of allowing the 
lion’s share to go to the capitalist. This is already 
done on a small scale in some branches of industry. 
It may be undertaken with every prospect of suc- 
cess in those requiring larger capital for machinery 
and buildings, and such an enterprise, once success- 
fully inaugurated, would as readily obtain additional 
capital as other corporations. In these matters the 
English people are ahead of us, perhaps because 
driven to it by the low rates of wages established by 
combination of the employers against the employed. 
There, too,there have been several conspicuous instan- 
ces of capitalists receiving their employes into partner- 
ship, to mutual advantage. The Crossley brothers, 
carpet manufacturers, with a capital of ten million 
dollars, and employing 4500 men, women, and child- 
ren, gave to them all an opportunity to invest their 
earnings and become shareholders in the establish- 
ment, and from asmall beginning the operatives have 
gradually increased their investments till they own a 
considerable share of the stock, and receive a hand- 
some sum annually in profits, in addition to their wa- 
ges. Tacir increased interest in the work and 
economy of the establishment has so increased the 
profits of the business that the original stockholders 
have gained by the sale of a portion of their stock, 
instead of losing. ° xd - - 

“Every mechanic is ambitious for the means and 
opportunity to go into business for himself, and many 
attempt it. But such experiments on a small scale 
must necessarily be limited in their success. They 
cannot have the facilities of improved tools and ma- 
chinery, nor take advantage of the changes of the 
market, as can the establishments with larger means 
and business. And combination of means and co- 
operation in labor can alone give to our mechanics 
this enlarged power. itis manifestly just, and as 
manifestly for the interest of the whole community, 
that labor should secure a liberal share of the wealth 
it produces. When things are in their normal state 
the law of supply and demand brings a fair adjust- 
ment, or an approximation to it. But affairs are not 
in their normal state, nor likely to be for an indefi- 
nite time to come. Capital has a dominant power, 
and only combination and co-operation among the 
producers of wealth, can secure to them the fair re- 
wards of their labor.” 

The Republican, in common with all sharp-eyed 
observers, begins to see that we are approaching 
( with the advance of civilization in its new and grand 
powers), & new need for working men, viz., that of 
combination. Its allusion to the Comunity is ap- 
propriate to its argument; and the gratuitous slur 
upon Communistic morality with which it concludes 
its notice of us, is evidently thrown in as a formula 
to meet the expectations of prejudice rather than a 
genuine conviction. The logic of the statement is 
singularly inconsequential. The proof that the Re 
publican offers of our approaching “ degradation and 
breaking up” is that for nine years at least we have 
succeeded well ; and the “social ruin and misery” 
which it predicates of our condition, are shown by 
the fact that we obtain more opportunities for cul- 
ture, and better means of living, with less labor, than 





the masses around us. Many people, wejudge, would 
consider such “ruin and misery” not bad things to 
fall into. 

In saying that “the divine law of marriage has 
never been defied without bringing social misery 
and ruin, and never can be,” the Republican utters a 
truism which no one will dispute. It only remains 
to define what is the divine law of marriage. In 
the time of Abraham it was one thing; in modern 
times it has had another form; and in the millennial 
state, or kingdom of God, it has still another. With 
the patriarchs, it allowed of polygamy; under the 
rule of selfish civilization, it dictates monogamy ; in 
a condition of unselfish, Christian brotherhood, like 
Communism, it must tend toward complex rélations 
and the unity of the day of Pentecost. We do not 
differ with the Republican in upholding the divine 
law of marriage; we only find that that law admits 
of a progressive interpretation adapted to the various 
stages of society in its advances from the low condi- 
tions of barbarism up to those of resurrection purity 
and magnanimity. 

But as if to furnish the most astounding commen- 
tary on its own cherished system of marriage moral- 
ity, the Republican in the very next article to the 
one we have given, thus alludes to what it entitles 

A SAVAGE CRIME IN CIVILIZED LIFE. 

“At the meeting of physicians at Albany, N. Y., 
last week, Dr. James Gould spoke of the terrible in- 
crease of abortion among the women of this country. 
He mentioned several startling facts on the subject 
that had come under his notice. Recently he had 
found in a single small village three women dead 
from the consequences of this crime, two of them, 
mother and daughter, lying in the same house. He 
said that married women and those in good position 
in society were freely resorting to this wicked and 
dangerous practice, to avoid the pain and care conse- 
quent upon becoming mothers, and many physicians 
are so lost tu the duties they owe to society as to aid 
in these attempts to circumvent the natural laws. 

“While these statements are before us we have 
received a communication from one of our own 
physicians, setting forth the frequency with which 
this crime is committed, and its guilt and danger. 
He asks how newspapers can advertise and apothe- 
caries sell the nostrums designed for this purpose, 
without sharing in the guilt, and states that the drugs 
usually sold for the purpose are much more likely to 
destroy the mother than the unborn child.” 

We never uttered so awful a criticism on marriage 
as is implied in this statement of the Republican. If 
our readers think we are in danger of soiling our 
columns by introducing matter too indelicate and 
revolting for contemplation, we beg of them to re- 
member that it is not ours, but is taken from an edi- 
torial of the model newspaper of New England, and 
the special champion of the present marriage system. 
We commiserate the Republican on being obliged as 
a guardian of public morals, to point out a thing so 
vile as lurking and increasing under the shadow of 
its most sacred institution. We would not throw 
any disrespect on marriage, for it has its use, 
and is the best thing for the masses of men as they 
now are; but surely, a newspaper that tells such 
tales of its working as the above, cannot afford to 
sneer at or denounce those who honestly believe they 
have found a better way. All we need to say on 
our side is, that such crimes will never be known 
in the Community, since its principles teach men to 
take care of women, and give to the Jatter full con- 
trol and choice in the matter of a burden which is 
to be borne by them alone, as marriage too often 
we fear, does not. 








A FAULT OF HANDSOME PEOPLE. 

Mr Eprror:—We are all agreed that internal 
beauty is a very desirable attainment, and there are 
doubtless but few among your readers who do not 
aspire to perfection in that respect. We receive 
commendation from each other for good aspirations 
and attainments, and never think of taking it as 
flattery, but are thankful if we deserve it, and make 
it a new stimulus to further improvement. 

But when half a dozen folks get together, should 
any reference be made to the external beauty of any 
of the party, directly the individual of whom such 
remarks are made, denies the fact, and straightway 
would make you believe that he or she is exceeding- 
ly homely; thus by uncalled-for comments, putting 
you in the disagreeable position, of either having the 





evidence of your sense of the beautiful’ doubted, or 
still worse, of having suspicion rest upon you that 
you are a willful flatterer. 

Why should we not be allowed to call a man hand- 
some or a woman beautiful, if it isa fact? It surely 
cannot be as egotistical for either to acknowledge, as 
it is to deny it. Neither would be likely to deny it 
to himself, or herself, if a judge of what is handsome 
or beautiful; and if a looking-glass could read 
thoughts and tell tales, we should hear a different 
story. The fact that any one has a handsome or a 
beautiful face is no more a ground for egotism, than 
that he is obedient, honest or truthful; then why 
not be as willing to acknowledge the one as the 
other? Why not be willing to receive another's 
judgment in respect to external, as well as internal 
beauty ? 

For myself, I have come to the conclusion that 
external beauty, to be real, must depend more upon 
the internal lighting up, than upon the external 
contour of features, or complexion. I have seen 
many persons, really plain and unprepossessing ex- 
ternally, who have looked beautiful to me, because 
their beauty of spirit shone through and illuminated 
the otherwise plain face, so that I could not see any 
thing else. And vice versa, I have seen a beautiful 
face distorted by unholy passions, so that it looked 
ugly. 

True modesty of spirit would receive with glad- 
ness of heart any praise of God’s handiwork, and 
use it as a stimulus to put every gifl to a good use, 
and be thankful for its possession. A handsome or 
beautiful face has its use, and I see no reason why 
we should ignore it. Is there any thing gained by 
unconsciousness of our good points? I believe not; 
on the contrary, I am satisfied, that knowledge of 
them, with the apirit which subjects them to criti- 
cism, is better than ignorance of them either real or 
pretended, and pretended ignorance is nothing but 
shallow egotism. Some persons are in the habit of 
saying every thing they can in depreciation of them- 
selves ; but let any one else agree that their showing 
of their case is true, and directly they would take it 
as an insult, and cut your acquaintance thereafter. 

In conclusion I would say, let us be sincere with 
ourselves, and believe in the sincerity of others, 
where we have full reason to do so. 

Yours for sincerity, 

New York, Feb, 1866. 


SopHra. 


STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
XLIV. 


Y life hitherto had existed mainly in what may 

be called the body world, or things outward 
and transitory. But being now in a state of trans- 
ition from the outward to the inward, my conflicts 
were not so much with flesh and blood as with invisible 
principalities and powers. For a few months I en- 
joyed great peace of mind and verily thought my 
battles were all fought, and that I was about entering 
upon a life of uninterrupted felicity. From this state 
of innocent ignorance I was gradually awakened in 
the latter part of the winter of 1840. An interesting 
domestic episode occurred early in January of this: 
year in the presentation of our first born living son. 
That which particularly gladdened our hearts in this 
event was a clear recognition of a special Providence 
as a protecting power over us. Mrs. Cragin had asuc- 
cessful confinement, and that, according to her choice 
without the visible presence or assistance of any one 
except myself. Some might call such a result good 
luck or a fortunate escape from a catastrophe. But 
we recognized in it the intelligent care of a special 
Providence. All things are possible, it is said, to 
him that believeth. We believed. 

The care of the little stranger made it necessary 
for Mrs. C. to remain at home; and consequently, our 
house became a place of rendezvous for Perfection- 
ists generally. Here I have to confess that my wife 
had become a very popular member of our fraternity, 
receiving rather more attention from some of the 
brotherhood than suited my taste. One case in par- 
ticular, with which 1 was occasionally disturbed, 
was that of a brother whose social antecedents pre- 
sented anything but a clean record of morality, al- 
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though he had been a member of the Methodist 
church for many years. That at which I took offense 
thost frequently, was his use of coarse, vulgar, not 
to say obscene language. Not possessing the faculty 
of concealing my feelings, I occasionally manifested 
so much disapprobation at such freedom of the 
tongue, that I became rather an unpopular member 
of our circle. Placed thus between two fires, legality 
on the one hand, and licentiousness on the other, my 
position led me into severe conflicts with the powers 
of darkness, and was anything but an enviable one. 
Many and many a time as I walked the streets of the 
city, did I repeat to myself the verse: 

“The soul that on Jesus hath leaned for repose, 

I will not, I cannot desert to his foes ; 


That soul though all hell should endeavor to shake, 
I will never, no never, no never forsake.” 


In this manner I gained many a victory in spirit, 
devoutly hoping that each conflict would be the last 
encounter with the enemy of my peace. Those de- 
sires for peace before the devil was cast out of my 
whole nature, were, of course, childish and egotisti- 
cal. But we had entered a new school, and accept- 
ed such teachers as offered themselves to us. I 
needed help. My wife and I were still babes in the 
school of faith—infants that required much nursing 
and correcting. Criticism, that divine ordinance, 
which Perfectionism ultimately developed, would 
have been a godsend to us then, and have saved us 
from much subsequent suffering. 

The man to whom we looked for help, and in 
whom we had the most confidence, was Abram C. 
Smith. His talk upon spiritual themes was to me 
very edifying, notwithstanding much of his language 
had the dress of mysticism; and yet, that very mys- 
ticism was placed to his credit, for it increased my 
reverence for his deep experience, as I then regarded 
it—an experience beyond my novitiate comprehen- 
sion. Mr. Smith’s claims to a superior experience, 
and to a high position in the New Jerusalem church, 
now being organized on earth, were by no means 
small. Had he not sounded the depths of Metho- 
dism? And Wesleyan Perfectionism too, had he 
not freely imbibed until it had ceased to afford him 
nourishment of any kind? Methodism, however, 
with its various types, and heights and depths of ex- 
perience, did not weigh much in my private estima- 
tion, although I had acquaintances belonging to that 
denomination, whose religious character I highly 
esteemed. The chief ground upon which Mr. Smith 
secured my confidence, was his claim of unity ,and 
partnership with Mr. J. H. Noyes, the discoverer 
or recoverer of the primitive gospel of Christ and 
Paul. Mr. Noyes was the instrument and agent of 
our conversion from law to grace—from sin to holi- 
ness. He was our head-teacher in the school we had 
entered; and we accepted Mr. Smith as an under 
teacher whom, we were led to infer, the superior 
had appointed. 

The winter of 1840 was passing away, spring was 
approaching. The time for which we rented the 
tenement we occupied, would soon expire. The 
question therefore, Where has the Lord prepared a 
place for us? came up for immediate decision. 

I had no disposition to live in idleness; I was born 
a worker, so that little credit was due to me for my in- 
dustrious proclivities. Thus far in my career 1 had 
worked for my body chiefly. In that career I had 
been arrested by the same authority that arrested 
Saul of Tarsus, and ordered to expend my powers 
ot industry for the benefit of my soul. But how to 
set myself to work in the cause of the latter interest, 
I did not understand. I had a strong desire to leave 
the city, a desire which I now think was an unin- 
spired one. The voice of the Spirit to me doubtless 
was, if I could have heard it, “ Remain in the city 
till I deliver you, or send you elsewhere. If you go 
into the country you will have trouble in the flesh.” 
But I had not learned to give my attention to the in- 
ner voice of God. When one has learned that lesson 
thoroughly, and it has become a part of one’s life, 
the secret of happiness is found. 

There had been a report in circulation among the 
Perfectionists, that it was Mr. Green’s intention to 
invite me to remove my family to his residence in 
Woodbridge, N. J. And so confident were our 
friends that the invitation would be extended to me, 
that I allowed myself to rest upon such an uncer- 











tain contingency, quite composedly. In the mean- 
time, Mr. Smith was munifesting a growing interest 
in ourtemporal welfare. From him we had received 
a standing invitation to remove to his residence 
at Rondout, and join his family, if we could do no 
better. Having accepted him as our teacher, this 
opening of escape from the city seemed auspicious to 
me. Subsequently, Mr. Smith, for the first time 
called upon us in company with his wife, when the 
invitation to join their family was renewed. We 
were unacquainted with the real character of 
this woman. In his previous interviews with us, 
Mr. Smith had said so little about his wife, that we 
had almost forgotten that he had one. In person, she 
was prepossessing and dignified. She was intro- 
duced to us as a newly made convert to Perfection- 
ism,—a recent fruit of Mr. Smith’s zealous efforts for 
the cause. With the Methodists she took rank 
among the sanctificationists, having many times lost 
her strength by a sudden illumination from some in- 
visible sphere. So she said; but she did not say 
that she had lost her sins by those mysterious 
trances. She failed to impress me favorably. Her 
good looks, her winning smiles and professions of 
devotion to the cause we loved, were powerless in 
drawing out my heart or in securing my confidence. 
But, endorsed as she was by Mr. Smith, I distrusted 
my own impressions, and gave her the right hand of 
fellowship on the credit of her husband. 

It was now about the first of March. The invita- 
tion from the Greens was a mere conjecture still. 
Mr. G. had lately called upon us, but was silent on 
the subject that began to weigh heavily upon our 
minds. Mr. Smith’s residence at Rondout appeared 
to be the only refuge open for us. But notwith- 
standing our love for Mr. 8., and our confidence in him 
as a spiritual teacher, Mrs. Cragin had misgivings 
about our moving in that direction. How much we 
needed wisdom from above to direct our steps just 
then, those only can judge who have been placed in 
similur circumstances. Move we must, in some di- 
rection, and as the invitation had been repeated by 
both Mr. and Mrs. Smith with so much apparent 
sincerity, we could do no less than to disregard our 
own impressions and follow our leader somewhat 
blindly. 

On the seventh of March 1840, therefore, our fur- 
niture was placed on board a sloop bound for Ron- 
dout; and the same evening my wife, my little ones 
and myself were escorted by Mr. Smith to a steamer 
destined to the same place. That voyage was not 
soon forgotten. Mrs. Cragin was so depressed in 
spirit that it was with much difficulty she could con- 
trol her feelings from finding vent in a flood of tears. 
She afterward said to me that the moment we de- 
cided to unite ourselves with the family of Mr. 
Smith, darkness like an impenetrable cloud came 
over her mind, as though God had withdrawn from 
her soul the light of his fatherly countenance. 
Down to this point in our acquaintance with Mr. 
Smith, Mrs. Cragin had less confidence in and at- 
traction for him than myse'f. She was now in dis- 
tress of mind. The benevolence of our guide was 
appealed to. He talked to her with all the tender- 
ness and eloquence of a sainted minister in the good 
old days of revivals. He won her heart. Mr. 
Noyes, a man whom she had never seen had, by his 
inspired writings, completely secured her confidence 
as one raised up of God to lead us into the highway 
of holiness. She had been hoping that Mr. Noyes 
would come to the city and advise us what to do; 
and had she been in my place I think she would 
have written to him for the counsel we so much 
needed. But lacking that advice, she accepted Mr. 
Smith as his representative; and knowing that I 
also received him in that character, ‘she very natu- 
rally, and, unavoidably, almost extended to him the 
same confidence she would have done to Mr. Noyes. 

On arriving at our destination, we found ourselves 
in a family much larger than our own. Mr. Smith 
awas living with his second wife, by whom he had 
one child. By his former companion he had three 
children—a son and two daughters, two of whom 
were on the verge of maturity. The dwelling he oc- 
cupied—an ancient stone edifice, erected before the 
first war with Great Britain—stood solitary and 
alone, on the south side of the creek or bay directly 





opposite the village of Rondout, the terminus of the 
Delaware and Hudson canal, and the shipping de- 
pot of the Lackawana Coal Company. As one of 
Mr. Smith's cardinal virtues was economy—carried 
almost to the type of parsimony—we found the in- 
terior of the house so plainly furnished that an 
anchorite could not have complained of superfluity 
in furniture, nor of sumptuousness in the bills of fare. 
Its frugality was a reminder of the experience of the 
early settlers of the country, often struggling with 
poverty for the right to subsist on terra firma. We 
had congratulated ourselves that we had come down 
tothe minimum of simple, plain living, before leaving 
the city, and were entitled to a liberal share of right- 
eousness, if it was to be obtained by a process of 
economy in food and raiment. But Mr. Smith’s 
system of retrenchment had now thrown ours en- 
tirely into the shade. However, these were mere 
trifles, hardly worthy of mention, and were the least 
of the troubles in store for us. 

Finding myself at last in the country, and on a 
farm upon which I was at liberty to expend my phy- 
sical energies, I was soon enjoying myself greatly in, 
following the plough behind a noble old horse 
whose only defect was, that he was as blind as a 
bat, with Joshua, ason of Mr. Smith for a rider. The 
ostensible business which Mr. Smith pursued at that 
time, was that of foreman of a gang of hands on the 
opposite side of the river engaged in manufacturing 
lime and cement. The farm we lived upon was 
nominally owned by a brother of Mr. Smith, who 
allowed him the use of it at a moderate rent. The 
time of the latter was already much occupied, and 
my attraction being for agricultural pursuits, he 
placed me in charge of the farm department, while he 
continued in his position as agent and overseer 
for the lime company. Possessing communistic ideas 
and proclivities, we thus made a slight attempt to 
carry out the Pentecostal spirit of holding all things 
in common. For a while, our associative effort bade 
fair to be a success, so far as out-door business and 
self-support were concerned. I very soon became 
much absorbed in my new avocation. This suited 
Mr. Smith, as he had earned the reputation of being 
a great worker himself, as well as of possessing a 
faculty for keeping those under him pretty constant- 
ly employed. So, with the blind horse and the lad 
Joshua, the ex-merchant, publisher and reformer 
considered himself in favorable circumstances to se- 
cure, what few seemed to prize, the riches of godli- 
ness and contentment. 

But how were matters progressing within doors ? 
Between Mr. and Mrs. Smith, we soon discovered, 
no harmony existed. Indeed, there was manifestly 
positive alienation. A house divided against itself 
was not likely to offer a very peaceful retreat in 
which to pursue our studies as pupils in the school 
of faith. Mrs. Smith was now Mrs. Smith at home, 
not abroad. When she called upon us in the city, 
she presented herself in a character not her own, 
that of a meek and lowly Christian. She had no 
longer an occasion for such a dress. If it was put 
on as a bait to attract ug to Rondout, it was a suc- 
cess. 

My relation to Mr. Smith up to this time, was that 
of a son toa father. I had from the first felt the 
need of ateacher. The want was born in me, and 
I had heartily accepted Mr. Smith to fill that office. 
For a while things appeared to go on smoothly 
enough so fur as outdoor business was concerned ; 
but interiorly there were indications of stormy 
weather. In the region of my solar-plexus, counter 
currents were flowing, causing perturbations of an 
unpleasant character. The first change that attract- 
ed my attention was something like coolness on the 
part of Mr. Smith toward myself. It was rarely 
now that he had any communication with me ex- 
cept in planning the out-door business. On the 
other hand, his communications with Mrs. Cragin 
were more and more frequent and private. Did I 
discover a corresponding change of coolness on the 
part of Mrs. U., or was it a distorted imagination ? 
She had very little to say to me, except in the way - 
of criticism of a spirit in me which claimed her 
affections. That was my weak point. I was soon 


floored by the feeling of self-condemnation that came 
Freely and sincerely would I admit to 


upon me. 
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myself and others that in the sight of God I could 
claim in Mrs. Cragin no exclusive, private property or 
privileges. That in forsaking all for Christ as I 
claimed to have done, my wife was included. So 
much was logically clear and conclusive to my un- 
derstanding. But my feelings, like willful, disobedi- 
ent children, would listen to no such reasoning. 
Being thus in bondage to irrational influences over 
which I had no power or control, I had all I could 
do to keep my own head above water without pay- 
ing much attention to the conduct of others. 

But Mr. Smith proved himself an unwise, unskill- 
ful general in attempting the management of forces 
over which he had but a limited control. While he 
had found in Mrs. Cragin an ally, a sweetheart and a 
very lovable associate, and apprehended no trouble 
from me, seeing that I was fast bound in chains of 
self-condemnation, he had not counted the cost of 
leaving his wife as an enemy in the rear, with the 
disposition and the means of causing him serious 
trouble. It is barely possible, however, that he 
had counted on an affaire d@ amour between his wife 
and myself, which, had it happened, there is no tell- 
ing what the results would have been, though they 
would probably have been no better, but much 
worse. But I was in no state to full in love with 
another woman. I had trouble enough on hand al- 
ready, without contracting a debt for more, to be 
paid at some future judgment day. I had business 
enough on hand, too, to get out of the idolatrous 
love for my wife, that I had been falling into for 
years, until it seemed at times as though I had got 
into the bottomless pit, where the more I struggled 
to get out the deeper I sank into hopeless despair. 


THE “DEAD LETTER” OFFICE. 

A correspondent of the Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazette says: 

“The dead-letter office is one of the curiosi- 
ties of Washington to the stranger. The open- 
ing, examining, and sorting of fourteen thousand 
five hundred letters, every six hours, entail hard 
labor; but it must be done, for there are four 
and a half millions of dead letters every year! 
All that are signed are returned to the writers ; 
but so many are written by ‘ Your affectionate 
Addie, or ‘ Your loving Susy,’ that each clerk 
has a two bushel basket beside him into which 
all letters unsigned by the full name are 
dropped. From that receptacle they pass to 
the chopping-mill, where they are cut into 
small pieces, so that they may never be read, 
and from the chopping-knife they go to the pa- 
per-mill. The great majority are lost through 
the carelessness of the writers ; it surpasses my 
power of imagination to know how people can 
be so careless, especially when they send large 
sums of money. Nearly fifty-eight thousand 
letters came to this office last year inclosing 
bills or checks or bonds; and how much do you 
suppose these letters contained? Over three 
millions and a half of dollars! One letter con- 
tained two one-thousand dollar bills; it was re- 
turned to the writer. Another had two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars in it, but nothing to show 
the name of the writer. Fortunately the Post- 
mark, though partly obliterated, could still be 
read. The letter came from Chicago, was 
remailed there and advertised, and the owner 
came forward saying that when he sent the 
money he was in such a hurry he forgot to add 
the name! The most valuable letter or rather 
package, that turned up ‘dead,’ contained bonds 
worth over $20,000. All sorts of curious articles 
come here. I was standing by the other day, when 
the first letter contained twenty-five dollars; 
soon after two packages of medicine came along. 
Sometimes duns, daguerreotypes, postage- 
stamps, bead-bags, even snakes, bottles, etc., 
come through the general repository. It is an 
omnium-gatherum of small things.” 





A Georeia judge lately threatened a lawyer 
for contempt of court. “I have expressed no 
contempt for the court,” said the lawyer; “ on 
the contrary, | have carefully concealed my 





feelings.” —Exze. 


FromThe Trapper’s Guide. 
FUR-BEARING ANIMALS. 





THE WOLF. 

This is a carnivorous animal, belonging to the 
same family with the fox and the dog. Its bo- 
dy is about four feet long, and its tail sixteen 
inches. The color is yellowish gray above, and 
a dirty white beneath, in some places almost 
approaching to black. Though lean and gaunt 
in appearance, wolves are fleet and powerful 
animals. They hunt in troops and destroy 
great numbers of deer in the deep stiff snows 
of winter, sometimes slaughtering whole herds 
in a single night. The sheepfold also suffers 
from their depredations. Troops uf them have 
been known to attack and kill men. They feed 
on almost all the smaller animals that they can 
overpower. Their breeding season is in April or 
May, and they have from six to ten young at a 
time. They burrow in the ground or inhabit 
hallow logs or caves. 

For capturing the wolf by the steel trap, the 
directions given in the first method of taking 
the fox, on pages 32—33, should be followed, 
except that the honey should be left out, and 
the clog of the trap should be of fifteen or twen- 
ty pounds weight. The small prairie wolf that 
is so troublesome to the western farmer, can be 
captured in the same way. Care should always 
be taken to keep at a proper distance when 
looking after the trap, as the wolf’s sense of 
smell is very acute, and enables him to detect 
the foot-prints of the hunter with great sagacity. 





THE RACCOON, 


This animal is allied to the bear tribe. Its 
head resembles the fox’s.. Its body is about 
two feet long, and very thick and stout like the 
badger’s. Its tail is about a foot long, large and 
bushy. The color of the whole is grayish white, 
streaked with darker colors. In some of the 
western states of the Union the raccoon is of 
altogether a darker color, sometimes approach- 
ing to black. This animal is nocturnal, hyber- 
nating and omniverous in its habits. It feeds 
on nuts, green corn, eggs, mice, frogs, turtlés, 
fish, shell-fish, birds, &c., and frequently makes 
havoc in the poultry-yard. It is an excellent 
swiminer, and is fond of rambling about small 
streams and marshes in search of frogs, shell- 
fish and turtles. It is also a good climber, and 





generally lives and rears its young in the hol- 
low of a tree,with the entrance at a considera- 
ble height from the ground. Its breeding season 
is in April or May, and from four to six young 
are brought forth at a time. 

Raccoons are sometimes taken by secreting 
traps in the paths which they make into corn- 
fields. Or traps may be set by the side of 
streams where they resort. In this case they 
should be baited with fresh fish; or as some 
prefer, with salt codfish, roasted to give it a 
strong smell. They are not very cunning ; and 
with their acute sense of smell and their keen 
appetite for such provender, they rarely pass a 
trap thus baited without being taken. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

In ConGress, the “Freedmen’s Bureau Bill,” de- 
signed to continue the operations and enlarge the 
powers of that bureau, for the aid and protection of 
indigent freedmen and refugees in the States lately 
in rebellion—which bill had passed both Houses 
of Congress by large majorities—was returned to the 
Senate on Monday of last week by President John- 
son, with a message vetoing the bill and stating his 
objections to it. This action of the President has 
caused much excitement in Congress, and in the 
country generally. On the same day Mr. Wilson 
of Massachusetts introduced in the Senate a joint 
resolution to disarm and disband the militia forces 
now orgarized in the late rebellious States, and to 
prohibit the further organization, arming or calling 
into service of said militia, until the same shall be 
authorized by Congress. In support of this resolu- 
tion Mr. Wilson adduced the testimony of Gens, 
Thomas, Swayne, and Hartsuff,and the admission 
of Gov. Humphreys of Mississippi, to show that this 
militia is disloyal, insubordinate and oppressive. 
Gov. Humphreys confesses that the State troops in 
Mississippi threaten to kill all negroes who refuse to 
work for their old masters, and to expel all North- 
ern men. The officers above named testify “that 
whenever United States troops have been with- 
drawn, the school-houses of the freedmen have been 
burnt, they are made to submit to fraudulent con- 
tracts, and their persons are exposed to lawless 
outrage.” 

A CONCURRENT resolution was reported and 
passed in the House of Representatives on Tues- 
day, to the effect that no Senator or Representative 
shall be admitted into either branch of Congress 
from any of the 11 States which were declared in 
insurrection, until Congress shall have declared such 
States entitled to such representation. The resolu. 
tion, at last accounts, had not yet passed the Senate. 

Tue new Freedmen’s Bureau Bill having failed 
by reason of the President’s veto, Mr. Wilson intro- 
duced in the Senate, on Friday the 23d, a bill to con- 
tinue in force the present Freedmen’s Bureau for 
two years, which was referred to the Military Com- 


mittee. 
FOREIGN. 


Tue English Parliament—the Seventh of the reign 
of Queen Victoria—was opened by the Queen in per- 
son on Feb. 6. The speech expressed gratification 
at the successful termination of the war in the United 
States, and at the abolition of slavery. It announces 
that by the exertions of the English naval squadron, 
the slave-trade on the west coast of Africa has been 
reduced within very narrow limits; that the corres. 
pondence relative to the depredations of the Rebel 
cruisers will be laid before Parliament; and that 
Spain, in her difficulty with Chili, had accepted the 
good offices of England and France. 


Tue French Senate, in reply to the Emperor’s 
speech, expresses satisfaction “that the memorable 
expedition to Mexico approaches its termination ;” 
and that “the firm tone of the Emperor’s communi- 
cations to the United States, has demonstrated that 
haughty and menacing language will not decide 
France to withdraw.” 


Gen. Cray, the American Minister to Russia, and 
his Secretary of Legation, Mr. Curtin, while travel, 
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ing in the interior, were honored with a great enter 
tainment given them on the 19th of January by the 
corporation and merchants of Moscow. At the ban- 
quet, toasts to the Emperor of Russia, the President 
of the United States, and the guests of the evening, 
were given with cheering; and the speeches on both 
sides, expressed ardent wishes for continued friendly 
relations and increased commerce between the two 
countries. 

TueE population of Rome is 207,338. It has in- 
creased 30,000 since the census of 1860. There are 
2,368 cardinals, bishops, and priests; 2,736 monks, 
and 2,117 nuns. 

Rvssta contains a million and a half of Jews. 





BUYING BY PROXY. 
NO. IV. 

EW YORK, Feb. 23.—We are recieving let- 

ters of inquiry from people in all parts of the 
country, wishing to know on what terms we can 
buy flour, sugar, coffee, tea, table-linen, and house- 
hold stuff of all kinds. We send them prices cur- 
rent, and the commission, if any, which we shall re- 
quire in particular cases, and leave them to judge for 
themselves whether they can save anything by em- 
ploying us, after paying expenses of transportation. 
But we may as well say here, by way of general an- 
swer to such inquiries, that the profits of buying by 
proxy in the way we are proposing, will depend 
very much on the quantity of goods ordered at 
once. Certain kinds of goods, such as books, 
music and musical instruments, jewelry, &c., can 
be bought in the smallest quantities, with such 
discount as to pay us and at the same time save 
money to our customers. But in buying staples, 
such as groceries and dry-goods, we shall have to go 
back of all retailers and jobbers, to the importers 
and manufacturers, or “first hands,” as they are 
called, in order to make or save much money; and 
these “ first hands” do not sell in small quantities. 
In buying sugar, for instance, we could fill an order 
for a hogshead very satisfactorily, but not so well 
one for a barrel; and probably should have to charge 
a commission on any smaller quantity that would 
leave but little saving to the purchaser. 

The way to manage this state of things, is for 
small purchasers to club together and send for what 
they want for their several families in a single order. 
In this respect, Associations and Communities have 
great advantage over ordinary householders ; and we 
are pleased to see among our letters of inquiry some 
from water cure establishments, and other large 
combinations. We can do business for such Associ- 
ations and for clubs of householders, just as well as 
for the Oneida Community.—In this business, as in 
every thing else, it will be more and more manifest 
that economy and profit are bounties offered to 
combination, and that is to Communism. 

J. H. N. 





THE NEXT VOLUME. 


Those subscribers who intend to renew their appli- 
cation for the CrrcuLAR for another volume accord- 
ing to the terms on our first page, will notice that 
the present volume is near its close, only two more 
numbers remaining to complete it. The propriety 
of the request that our non-paying subscribers 
should communicate with us at least once a year, is 
shown by the case presented in the following letter, 
just received : 

Cowansville, Pa. 

Mr. G. W. Noyes: Sir :—This is to notify you to 
stop the CrrcuLaR that you are sending to this 
office for Emanuel Bougher, as he was killed in war 
some three years ago, and no person is lifting them. 

Yours truly, C. A. Foster, Postmaster. 

Our present arrangement for discontinuing the 
CrrcuL ar at the end of the year, unless application 
for it is renewed, will protect us from the negligence 
of some Post-masters, who might otherwise allow it 
to come for a long time after it lies uncalled for and 
dead in the office. 


WE are pleased to note among our exchanges the 
present week, The Cultivator and Country Gentleman, 
the well known agricultural and horticultural paper 
of Messrs. Tucker and Son of Albany. We presume 





that the disagreeable falling out of gear with us that 
we noticed lately in the case of this paper, was 
owing to some want of understanding between its 
editorial and its financial departments. All right 
now. 





SALVATION FROM SIN. 

We are about publishing a pamphlet of 48 pages 
octavo, with the above title. It is now in the hands 
of the printer, and will be ready within two wecks. 
To show its character and purpose, we copy its 
Preface, as follows: 

On the 20th of February, 1834, a young man and 
a young woman, astonished the city of New Haven, 
by confessing themselves saved from sin. Theideas 
of Bible truth which led to this confession, were sub- 
stantially those which are set forth in this pamphlet. 
The young man, who was then a student and licen- 
tiate in the Theological Seminary of Yale College, 
afterwards made it the business of his life to develop 
these ideas in theory and practice, in individual char- 
acter, and in social organization. In 1843 they were 
put in print, very nearly in their present form. In 
1846 they became the germ of a small Association 
in Putney, Vt. In 1848 that Association removed 
from Vermont to central New York, and has since 
been known as the ONEmA Community. This 
pamphlet is published as the real and only Constitu- 
tion of that Community. 

To those friends of the Community who would 
like to see its reputation divorced from this Bible 
Theory, and to those friends of this Bible Theory, 
who would like to see it divorced from tfe reputa- 
tion of the Community, we would say, the two 
belong together, historically and vitally. What, 
therefore, God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder. J. H. N. 

New York, Feb, 20, 1866. 

Copies of this pamphlet will be sent free to all who 
have commuted with us by paying fifty dollars. 
Applications for it to be addressed to the CrrcuLar 
office. Price for single copies, twenty-five cents: 
per dozen, $2,00. 


LETTERS. 

We might fill a large space with letters lately re- 
ceived expressing warm interest in the CrrcuLar, 
and the cause it represents. They are very grate- 
ful and encouraging to the workers on the paper; 
but to print them, we fear, would be overdoing a 
good thing. The writers of them will please take 
this as our acknowledgement. 


Tue Hupson River Bripge ar ALBANy.—The 
new railroad bridge across the Hudson, at Albany, 
is now so nearly completed as to allow the passage 
of trains over it. The work of building it was be- 
gun in June, 1864, and on the 15th ot Feb. the pres- 
ent month, the first locomotive passed over it in safe- 
ty. It is expected that the trains will begin to run 
regularly over the new bridge about the 1st of 
March. 


A Srory is told of a Quaker volunteer who 
was in a skirmish. Coming in pretty close con- 
tact with one of the enemy, he remarked, 
“ Friend, it’s unfortunate, but thee stands just 
where I’m going to shoot ;” and, blazing away, 
down came the obstruction. —Exe. 


“Aunt,” said Ike to Mrs. Partington one day on 
getting home from church, where he had been sitting 
behind some ladies of fashion, “Aunt,” did they use 
to have waterfalls when you were young?” “ What, 
dear ?”’ said the old lady, looking at the boy over her 
spectacles, “What did you say?” “Did folks have 
waterfalls in old times?” “ O yes,” she replied, “ yes, 
they had them, but we always called them dams.” 


Tue following rebus is old, but we wish some one 
would make a new one as good. This would weigh 
down a hundred of the illustrated rebuses so fash- 
ionable in humorous columns nowadays. The re- 
action of surprise upon its solution is electrifying. 


Mistress.—If the B m t, put : If the B . put 
ting : 

Servant.-How can I put : when there is such a 
: der? 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

H. C., Vt.—Letter and enclosure received. 

J. B. J..N. Y.—We send you our pamphlet as 
one of the “ weapons” you call for. 

HH. R. P., Ind.—We salute you at L., and continue 
the paper elsewhere as requested. 

W. H. P., N. Y.—Bible Communism will be sent 
when re-printed. 

H. F., Va.—Should be pleased to hear of your ex- 
periences among the class you mention. 

i, A. K.,N. ¥.—* When my ship comes in, I 
will not forget you.” 

Happy winds for it. 

B. I, N. ¥.—Thanks for your very sprightly ac- 
count of your visit toO.C. We should be pleased 
to hear from you again. O. C. does not take board- 
ers. 

S. EB. H.,N. Y.—The facts you mention, showing 
the progress of truth, are interesting. The Berean 
is sent as requested, and your name is on our list for 
Bible Communism, to be forwarded as soon as re- 
printed. 


G. H. H., L. 1.—-We are pleased with your interest 
in the subject, but there is a little mysticism or 
want of clearness in your testimony, that leaves us 
uncertain whether we understand you, or whether 
you understand our views entirely. 

J. B. W., N. Y.—The abstract questions, whether 
selfishness is not right, and whether Communism is 
not a form of selfishness, seem to us not to require 
discussion. Any one can sce that if selfishness is the 
motive of Communists, as you suppose, it at least 
works in a very different way from that which this 
trait ordinarily takes. 

A, H. B., Conn.—We think on further reflection 
you will withdraw your criticism of the article in 
question. If itis a ‘“ heinous crime,” as you say, to 
connect the workings of passion with religion, we 
are hopelessly criminal, as we believe the passions 
are civilized and purified in that very way and no 
other. And if you cannot endure such teaching in 
your “ favorite paper,” you can turn to most of the 
religious and other papers of the day, which ‘will 
probably agree with you better than we do on this 
point. 

J. R., Conn.—“I am_ particularly interested in 
cases of healing by faith, like that related of H. A. 
Hall.” 

There is a large amount of experience of the pow- 
er of faith to overcome disease accumulating among 
believers, not so conspicuous perhaps as that of the 
instance referred to, but equally satisfactory to the 
persons benefited, and very strengthening to the 
convictions of those who believe that Christ has the 
same hostility to the works of the devil and the 
same power to overcome them now, that he had of 
old. 

“ The Heavenly City,” “ Furewell,” “ Spiritual Com- 
position,’ and “Lines for the Circular.’ These poems 
have some merit, and we subscribe our thanks to 
their authors, but they are not quite the thing for 


our use in the Crrcunar. If desired, they will be 
returned. 


Erratum. In the account of the Oneida Commu- 


| nity in our last number, p. 387, section, “‘ Cost of 


Living,” four lines from the end, for “fully” read 
“partly.” 


PRINTING-OFFICE FuND.— 
pe Pe ee ae eee $2.50. 
Present arrears, $1771.57. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY AGENCY, 
No. 335 BROADWAY, ROOM 45, 
NEW-YORK. 


SEWING & MACHINE SILKS 
AND SEWING-MACHINE NEEDLES. 
Agency for he Sale of 
NEWHOUSE'S STEEL-TRAPX, 
TRAVELING-BAGS AND 

PRESERVED FRUITS. . 


Subscriptions received for The Circular. 











